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EXPERT OPINION OF THE CAMP 


Professor Willet G. Miller, Provincial Geologist of Ontario, 


in writing to the Monetary Times, of Toronto, says, under date 


of July 10, 1906: 


‘“The progress of the camp as a whole during the last year 
may be summarized as follows: All the old properties which I 
have examined in the vicinity of Glen, Kerr, and Cobalt Lakes 
are looking even better than they did a year ago. Important 
finds of veins, unknown a year ago, have been made on several 
of the older properties. It should also be noted that very few 
important finds of rich silver veins have been made outside of 
the boundaries of the old properties during the last year. These 
older properties are numerous enough to make the camp an im- 
portant one. Few areas of the same size in North America have 
aS many producing mines.’’ 


Professor Miller was the first geologist of note to visit Cobalt. 
He gave the Town, Lake and Coleman Township their names. 
He has visited the camp many times, and is spending the entire 
summer on the Gillies Timber Limit with a party of fifteen geolo- 
gists and prospectors. Professor Miller undoubtedly knows more 
from actual experience and observation of the geology and min- 
eralogy of the Cobalt district than any other scientist in the 
field and his statements may be considered authoritative. 


COBALT. 


Briefly Historical. 


The builders of the Temiskaming & Northern Ontario Railway un- 
covered some rich veins of cobalt-silver ore when they had reached a 
point 103 miles north of North Bay, the northern terminus of the Grand 
Trunk Railway System and the beginning of the government line. 

This was in the spring of 1903, but nobody seems to have formed 
the faintest idea as to the value of the find. In fact, nothing was heard 
of the discoveries until late in October of the same year, when the finding 
of copper was reported. A month later, Professor Willet G. Miller, Pro- 
vincial Geologist, was sent by the Bureau of Mines to investigate and 
report. The Professor was amazed at the prospect.. The so-called copper 
ore was seen to be the richest ore of nickel known, which resembles copper 
in color. Associated with this were rich ores of silver and cobalt in pro- 
fusion. Mr. Miller reported to the Bureau that the new camp was a won- 
der, and iater named it Cobalt. 

Even then only a few prospectors appear to have believed the tale, for 
Cobalt struggled through the summer of 1904 without causing a stampede 
of prospectors to the northern wilderness. 

In Canada the State exercises strict control over mining. In some 
Provinces of the Dominion, but not in Ontario, miners have to pay a 
royalty to the government on all ore taken out. In the Cobalt district 
they do not collect a royalty, but the Provincial government compels a 
prospector to find mineral before he can get title to his claim. The imme- 
diate result of this was to cause every man who set a stake to dig deep 
and bore hard until he found the pay streak. More real prospecting was 
done in 1905 in and about Cobalt than was ever done before in the same 
time in a new camp on this continent. 

The face of the earth for miles around was furrowed by deep cuts five 
feet wide and from ten to twenty feet deep. The face of every frowning 
cliff was picked, hammered, chiseled and blasted in search of silver, and 
when the snow came to carpet the earth again Cobalt had “Arrived.” Even 
then prospecting did not cease, but has been continued through the winter. 

The branch banks which had been doing business in tents, whose 
cashiers had been sleeping on their arms near the strong box, are building 
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substantial buildings, preparing for the rush that all the old-timers predict 
will set in early in the spring of 1906. 

There are three reasons for this prediction: 

First, it is easy going, all rail, Pullman sleeping cars to the heart of 
the mining camp, which may be said to nestle in the very center of the 
Ontario wilderness. 

Second, it’s a poor man’s camp. It costs only eight to ten cents to take 
a dollar’s worth of dirt from the ground. 

Third, the ore is exceedingly valuable, worth from $30,000 to $90,000 
aycat: 

Last April a man tried to sell his claim for $25,000. Nobody would 
buy. The owner spent $400.00 and has $1,000,000 in sight. Another 
man offered to sell for $100,000. The offer was rejected. Ninety days 
after the owner received a check for $100,000 for ore which he had mined 
with a crew of six or eight men in the meantime. 

A blacksmith named La Rose stubbed his toe on a silver slab and dis- 
covered La Rose mine. He sold a half interest to the Timmens Company 


SHAFT HOUSE AND POWER PLANT, LA ROSE MINE. 


for $5,000. Later the same interest secured the other half for $27,000. 
They have already shipped $500,000 worth of ore, and have probably 
$3,000,000 worth in sight. $2,700 has been expended on the Glendenning 
property and $30,000 taken out. 

All of these stories and more can be verified at Cobalt camp. 
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The closing days of 1903 saw the dawn of this new wonder upon the 
mining world. 

The summer of 1904 witnessed considerable prospecting. 

In 1905, millions of dollars’ worth of ore was taken out. 

In 1906, and very early in the year, tens of thousands of prospectors, 
capitalists and others will flock to the new Eldorado of New Ontario. All 
the hotels will be full of people, the forests full of prospectors whose 


SLABS OF COBALT. 


Silver ore from the New Ontario Mine. The slab standing upright by the hammer weighs 79 pounds, and 
contains $500.00 worth of silver. 


hearts will be full of hope. Those who do not care for the front with its 
jostle and jam, may take up their abode at Temagami, the beautiful summer 
resort only thirty miles down the line. 

From the New England States the road to Cobalt is by the Grand 
Trunk Railway System via Niagara Falls or via Montreal. From New 
York south and west as far as Pittsburg, you come in via Niagara Falls 
and Toronto over the Grand Trunk to North Bay, with through sleeping 
cars in season to Temagami and Cobalt. From Chicago, the West and 
Southwest, take the Grand Trunk at Chicago, making close connection 
with the through express train leaving Toronto daily. From Detroit, ex- 
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cellent service via Grand Trunk to Toronto, where close connection is made 
for Cobalt. (See map, page 14.) Cobalt is distant from— 
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VIEW OF COBALT FROM THE NORTH. 


MINERALOGY. 


Cobalt is a comparatively rare mineral, used chiefly for coloring glass 
and fine china and pottery. It is also used for making paints and pigments, 
and may be used like nickel for tempering steel. The cobalt associated 
with the silver here is worth about 60 cents a pound, but so far the ore is 
mined for the silver, and the price paid for the product of this new camp 
is based on the silver value alone. Cobalt retails for $2.50 a pound. The 
ores carry high value in arsenic and nickel, as well as in cobalt and silver. 

The pay dirt in Cobalt is not found im pockets or blow-outs, but in 
true fissure veins. The richness of the ores found in the Northern forest 
was such that at first glance it seemed to pass all understanding. To the 
trained prospector, even to the practiced miner, it “looked good.” To the 
expert, the geologist, who wants to know how and why it came to be, 
Cobalt was a puzzle. They analyzed the rocks of all the region round 
about, but found no clue as to the origin of the ores. They searched the 
records of every silver camp on the continent, but nothing of the kind had 
ever occurred in this country. Cobalt camp is unique in North America. 
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In fact, all this north country is full of surprises. That broken, rugged 
and somewhat inhospitable reef that runs west from the St. Lawrence 
beyond Hudson Bay, has produced a greater variety of rare minerals 
than almost any mining region under the sun. What the prospectors of 
the coming summer, the pathfinders and builders of the Transcontinental 
Railway, will find, no man may say. 

Among the economic minerals unearthed so far are the nickel mines of 
Sudbury, which is one of the two important nickel-producing localities of 
the world, with the by-products, platinum and palladium. The value of 
the refined metals now produced from two or three mines at Sudbury is 
$10,000,000 a year. It is without doubt one of the greatest metal mining 
camps on the continent. Its ore bodies will last for centuries. 

The corundum deposits of North Hastings, South Renfrew and other 
areas in Eastern Ontario, which now supply by far the greater part of the 
corundum consumed in the world. 

The unsurpassed feldspar and mica deposits of Frontenac and adjoining 
counties, and the apatite, graphite, pyrite, talc, gold, copper, zinc, lead, 
fluorite and barite of the same district. 

The iron ranges which extend over the great territory in Northern and 
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A TYPICAL RICH SILVER-COBALT VEIN——-TRETHEWEY MINE. 


Northwestern Ontario, but which up to the present have not been de- 
veloped to a great extent. 

In addition to these, it may be said that a few years ago North Hastings 
possessed the only arsenic plant in North America. More recently the 
auriferous arsenic ores of Temagami were made known, and lastly a dis- 
covery has been made of the series of Cobalt-nickel arsenides and silver, 
which are unique, so far as known, on this continent, and are paralleled 
by deposits only in Saxony and adjacent regions of continental Europe. 

The eastern part of this region is also noted for certain minerals which 
can scarcely be said to be of economic value, but are of great scientific 
interest. The largest and finest crystals of the mineral zircon in the mu- 
seums of the world come from Eastern Ontario, as do also sphenes, pyrox- 
enes, scapolites and other crystals. Sodalite, marble and other decorative 
materials are also found here. 

The veins or pay streaks are usually narrow and irregular, sometimes 
as thin as the blade of a knife—sometimes a foot thick. 

Out of some of the wider ores great nuggets have been taken, running 
as high as 80 and o0 per cent pure silver and weighing three and four 
hundred pounds. Geologists have been guarded in their predictions as to 
the future of the camp, but it is believed its life will equal that of the 
average mining camp. One shaft is already down 7o feet, another go feet, 
while a diamond drill has been driven 340 feet into La Rose, and in each 
instance the pay streak holds out. 
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inasmuch as the camp and the ores found here are new things in the 
mining world, we may as well confess that no man knows or can know the 
extent of the find until the whole district, including the northern water- 
shed, has been prospected. In the meantime, nature has been so generous it 
seems she should be trusted so long as the pay dirt lasts. 

Mr. Frank Carpenter, one of the best-known newspaper correspondents 
in America, visited Cobalt recently, and wrote: “As to the value of the 
mines, I make no prediction. I know that the silver is here, and there are 
vast quantities of it. I have seen thousands of sacks, each holding about 
a half-bushel of ore which is exceedingly rich, and some of it almost pure 
silver. I have examined the veins, and have found some that are almost 
a foot wide, and so rich in silver that I could see it shining out of the 
rocks. But how much there is of it and how long it will last, I do not 
pretend to say. The geologists may be right in that it will peter out after 
a hundred feet or so, and the miners may be right in that there are great 
wide veins in solid masses of the precious metal far down. From what 
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can be seen on the surface, there are undoubtedly millions of dollars’ worth 
of silver here, and the camp will increase in value as it is developed.” 
Mr. Cy Warman, another writer as well known, a man with a national 
if not an international reputation, who has witnessed the growth of many 
mining camps, including Leadville, Creede and Cripple Creek, in Colorado, 


BUFFALO MINE. 


declares Cobalt the richest silver camp, so far as surface indications, real 
nuggets and ore in sight are concerned, on this continent. 

Cobalt is intoxicating. It is so fabulously rich in silver that men are 
apt to fancy they can go up to the new camp, stake out a claim, and begin 
shipping ore. 

But it is not quite so easy as that. The purpose of a pamphlet of this 
sort is to give reliable information, but there is a thorn for every rose, and 
the prospector who goes to Cobalt should be prepared to travel the rough, 
unbroken trail. He will, in many cases, be the first man to travel it, and 
he will find it something hard. There are lakes and swamps and great, 
wide rivers, cold and deep. There, also, in the early summer, are large 
mosquitoes and small black flies. By way of compensation, there are fish 
and game, wild berries in abundance, and a fortune if you find the fissure. 

And somewhere in this wild, watered wilderness, there are diamond 
fields, so the experts say, and all for the finding. The provincial geologist 
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says a prospector entering the district in search of cobalt-silver deposits 
should first make himself familiar with the various classes of rocks shown 
on the map, otherwise he may spend his time on the least promising out- 
crops. Good exposures of the Keewatin greenstones are to be seen along 
the shore of Lake Temiskaming immediately to the south of Haileybury, 
and along the line of railway between Cobalt Lake and Bass Lake. The 
latter exposures contain numerous small cracks filled with white calcite, 
which assist in distinguishing these rocks from the near-by rather massive 
graywacke slates of the lower Huronian. A typical variety of the diabase 
or gabbro, later in age than the Huronian, is to be seen in the first rock 
cut on the railway south of Haileybury. 

A great variety of minerals is found in the veins, and the prospector 
should visit some of the working properties near Cobalt station, and be- 
come acquainted with the general character of the ore. The following is 
a list of minerals which 
have been found in the 
Veins, vli: any “of these 
are strange to the pros- 
pector, he should pro- 
cure a text-book of min- 
eralogy and read de- 
scriptions of them. 

Ores.—The chief ores 
are native silver, smal- 
tite or diarsenide of co- 
balt, niccolite or ar- 
senide of nickel, chloan- 
thite or diarsenide of 
nickel, associated with 
which are argentite or 
sulphide of silver, pyrar- 
gyrite or  sulph-anti- 
monide of silver, dys- 
crasite or antimonide 
of silver, erythrite or 
cobalt bloom, annaber- 
gite or what may be 
called nickel bloom, mil- 
lerite or sulphide of 
nickel, native bismuth, 
tetrahedrite or  sulph- 
antimonide of copper 
and other metals, mis- 
pickel or sulpli-arsenide 
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ally graphite. Erythrite and annabergite are the hydrated arsenates of 
cobalt and nickel, respectively. They are both decomposition products. 
Asbolite and other minerals of similar origin are present. The more com- 
mon minerals, galena, copper pyrites, iron pyrites and zincblende, together 
with oxide of manganese, occur in small quantities, especially in the country 
rock. Other minerals are found, but generally in such an impure form that 
their characters have not been definitely determined. Calcite is the chief 
vein stone, but some of the veins have little even of it. Quartz and frag- 
ments of the wall rock are found in some of the ore. 

The outcrops of the veins usually show native silver and cobalt bloom. 
The latter is a good indicator, its delicate pink color having a striking 
appearance. It is apt to be confused only with certain tints of red oxide 
of iron. If the bloom is, however, carefully heated, which can be done in 
the cover of a tin can over a camp fire, it will be found to turn blue. If 
fused with borax, it imparts a beautiful blue color to the resulting glass. 
The native silver exposed at the outcrops will, of course, be tarnished. Its 
color can be determined by cutting it, and its weight is characteristic. 
Native bismuth, with fresh surfaces, looks like silver, but is more jeasily 
cut, and on exposure tarnishes a reddish color. The other important 
mineral in the above list which is not brittle and is easily cut is argentite. 
Prospectors have mistaken it for lead, but it is black in color. 

The veins are narrow, the width of the ore averaging, in the veins 
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which have been worked, probably 10 or 12 inches, and may be easily 
passed over by those accustomed to prospecting in other fields. Fragments 
of rock should be frequently broken off the ledges. Bloom has been dis- 
covered by this means in outcrops where its presence was not suspected. 
Cracks in rock should be cleaned out with a prospecting pick. A vein of 
these ores, a few inches in width, is worth much labor. 


SHIPMENTS.—From five small veins which have been opened up during 
the last few months in an area which is less than one mile in length from 
north to south, and about one-half mile in breadth from east to west, sur- 
rounding Cobalt station on the recently constructed Temiskaming & 
Northern Ontario Railway, something like $400,000 worth of ore has been 
shipped. With one exception, the vein on the north of R. L. 404 near Co- 
balt Lake, all of these veins carry high values in silver, besides important 
amounts of cobalt, nickel and arsenic. The composition of shipments (car- 
loads) from one of the silver-bearing veins (1), and from the vein which 
does not carry silver values (2) is seen from the following results of 
analyses: 


(1) - Per cent. (2) Per cent. 
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Silver brings about 60 cents per Troy ounce, and about 90 per cent of 
the value is paid for the metal in the ore. Cobalt has sold for 60 to 65 
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cents, nickel at 12 to 15 cents, and arsenic at about 1 cent a pound, in 
the ore. 

VEINS.—The veins occupy almost vertical cracks or fissures which cut 
across the beds of the usually slightly inclined conglomerate-slate series 
of the Lower Huronian. From the map it will be seen that there are three 
isolated belts of these rocks, with a strike approximately northeast and 
southwest, between the east shore of Sasaginaga Lake and a line joining 
the northeast end of Giroux Lake with the southeast end of Cross Lake. 
Veins have been found in all of these belts. 

The veins, however, do not all have the same strike. Those on J. B. 6, 
J. B. 7 and that near the southwest corner of R. L. 404 strike approximately 
east and west, while those on J. S. 14 and J. B. 1 strike more nearly north- 
east and southwest. On the north end of R. L. 404 the vein strikes ap- 
proximately southeast and northwest. These veins are indicated by a 
sign on the map, the line showing approximately the direction of the strike. 

It may be added that there are one or two exceptions to the statement 
that the silver-cobalt ores occur in the Lower Huronian rocks. Near the 
southwest corner of Cross Lake, for example, native silver has been found 
in diabase or gabbro, and cobalt bloom occurs in a similar rock on the 
north end of lot 2 concession III of Dymond, and on the south end of the 
lot across the road to the north. In both cases the diabase has been at one 
time overlaid by the Lower Huronian, which in all likelihood contained 
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veins. The last mentioned locality is over eight miles north of the deposits 
near Cobalt station. Cobalt bloom has also been found staining the Kee- 
watin, at the shore of Temiskaming in the southeast corner of Bucke. 
It is the writer’s opinion, however, based on the discoveries already made, 
that the prospector for silver and cobalt should confine his attention prac- 
tically to the Lower Huronian series. 


THICKNESS OF LOWER HURONIAN. 


Since the Lower Huronian is simply a fragmental series—at one time 
in the form of gravel and other material in a state of finer division, which 
was deposited on the eroded, uneven surface of the Keewatin and Lau- 
rentian—it becomes of importance to know what thickness any of this 
series, filling old valleys and depressions, has. All that can be said on this 
point is that the exposures on the hills near Cobalt station are about 500 
feet higher than similar ones at the shore of Temiskaming, low water level. 
The series may therefore in some places have a thickness of at least 500 
feet. Before erosion took place it was undoubtedly much thicker, 


DISTRIBUTION OF ROCKS. 


Isolated outcrops of these Lower Huronian rocks in this part of north- 
eastern Ontario are found in an area which stretches for a distance of about 
75 miles, from south of Lake Temagami to the height of land, and west- 
ward for a considerable distance. It remains to be determined whether 
cobalt-silver deposits are to be found in many of these outcrops. The 
minerals have already been discovered, in a north and south direction, 
along a line eight or nine miles in length, and in an east and west direc- 
tion for about four miles. Judging from reports of recent discoveries, 
similar deposits occur much farther to the north. 


ORES OF THE KEEWATIN. 


The Keewatin, which is also extensively developed in this part of On- 
tario, contains characteristic economic minerals. It is the series in which 
the iron ore formations of Temagami, and the township of Boston, 75 
miles to the north, occur. An outcrop, only about 25 feet in length, of a 
similar ore is found at Sharp’s Landing near the shore of Temiskaming. 
This outcrop is part of a buried iron range which runs northwestward into 
the township of Hudson, where large angular blocks of it are found in the 
conglomerate of the Lower Huronian, and in all probability beyond. From 
the map it will be seen that this iron range is buried pretty deep in parts 
of its course. At Sharp’s Landing it is overlaid by the Lower Huronian. 
A little farther westward the Niagara limestone and thick deposits of recent 
clays tend to bury the range still deeper, and it is also cut across by the 
tongue of diabase which traverses this part of the field. 
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On location J. S. 32, on the Montreal River, an iron pyrites deposit is 
found in the Keewatin. Near Temagami, twenty miles or so to the south- 
ward, two mispickel deposits carrying gold are being developed. It is in- 
teresting to note that the arsenic in the Keewatin is combined with iron 
in mispickel which is gold-bearing, while the arsenic compounds of the 
Lower Huronian are essentially those of the other magnetic elements, 
cobalt and nickel, and are associated with silver. These ores of Temagami 
and near Cobalt station should warrant the erection, at some point along 
the railway, of an arsenic refining works, which could treat the ores of 
both localities. 

Little of Northern Ontario has yet carefully been explored. Great pos- 
sibilities are in store for the pathfinder and prospector. 

For all information regarding routes and rates, call on or write to any 
of the following Grand Trunk Railway System agencies, when full par- 
ticulars will be sent. If you are interested in Temagami, the magnificent 
summer resort district within 30 miles of Cobalt, ask for a copy of publi- 
cation on this territory, which will be sent free. 
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WHAT COBALT IS PRODUCING 


The details of shipments forming the output of the Silver 
Cobalt mines of the Cobalt region have just been issued by the 
Bureau of Mines, for the nine months ending September 30th 
last. For the nine months there has been shipped 542,827 
ounces of silver, worth $1,609,554, and in October 1120 tons ad- 
ditional ore has been shipped. Averaging the price of this 1120 
tons at the same rate as for the 2305 tons shipped in the preced- 
ing nine months it would come to close on $800,000, or, say, a 
total of $2,400,000 in round figures for the ten months of 1906. 


These figures show a considerable advance over those for the 
same period of 1905 and indicate that the production for 1906 
will be much the largest of any year in the history of metalifer- 
ous mining in Ontario. 


THE TEMAGAMI REGION 


Temagami—“ Deep Water '’— how an are the Indians in the selection 
of names, and yet they might have called it “clear water,’ and it would 
have been equally apropos, for you will not find elsewhere on this conti- 
nent, save off the southwest coast of California, waters so crystal clear as 
are the waters of the lakes of the Temagami country. That these little, 
limpid, wood-girt seas should lie so long, almost at the heart of the conti- 
nent, unexplored and practically unknown for two hundred years is due to 
the fact that until now no railway had built that way. Now, however, the 
pathfinder has passed that way, has opened a steel trail, so that during the 
fishing and shooting season of 1906, you, who are tired of the old, worn trails, 
may have your first peep into this new sportsman’s Paradise. They are 
passing rapidly, these “silent places.” The march of Empire has reached 
the Pacific Ocean. The eastern sportsman, voyageur and explorer have 
wiped out the West, and are turning to the North. The white man, in his 
ceaseless search for the earth’s endowments, is now wiping out the wilder- 
ness. A little while and the “forest primeval” shall be no more. In all 
probability we of this generation will be the last to relate to our grand- 
children the stirring stories of the hunt in the wild forests of Canada. 

Therefore, it behooves you, O mighty hunter, to go forth and capture 
your caribou or moose while you may. The scenes are shifting. Civiliza- 
tion is shoving the wild things farther and farther to the North. But you 
who are lucky enough to live today, may hurry to these last fastnesses and 
find here the rarest sport to be had in all North America. 

And it’s all so easy, too. Thirty hours from Boston, twenty-four hours 
from New York or ‘Chicago, will take the traveler to the heart of the hap- 
piest hunting ground upon this mundane sphere. 

The word “Temagami” is derived from the Indian word “ Temaga- 
mingue,” meaning “the place of deep water,” and is applied to a magnifi- 
cent territory in New Ontario, that embraces all.the attractions that are 
sought after by the canoeist, tourist, angler and hunter. It is, comparatively 
speaking, a region known only to a few who have been fortunate enough to 
traverse the district, under adverse circumstances, owing to the difficulty 
experienced in reaching its confines. This, however, has been overcome 
by the building of a new railway through the heart of this grand territory, 
opening up the way for the summer visitors who are looking for new fields 
to explore, and to the lover of nature and outdoor recreation. 

Without a personal visit to ‘‘Temagami,” no one has any idea of the 
amount of pleasure that is expressed in this one word, and versatile lan- 
guage is not subtle enough to impart an adequate description of its natural 


beauties and the story of its fourteen hundred odd islands in Lake Tema- 


gami, the principal lake of the district, and its thousand and one smaller 
lakes within a comparatively small area, holding forth unlimited attrac- 
tions to the canoeist and lover of rod and gun. The Temagami region is a 
forest reserve, under the control of the Ontario Government, and covers an 
area of 1,400,000 acres. The Temagami region is reached through Tema- 
gami station, a distance of 30 miles south of Cobalt, or Latchford, a dis- 
tance of about 10 miles south of the new Eldorado. There is good hotel 
accommodation on Lake Temagami, three large hotels at different points 
on the lake catering to the wants of the angler, sportsman and tourist. 
A beautiful booklet descriptive of this region, profusely illustrated with 
halftones from direct photographs, will be sent to any one applying for 
same to any of the Grand Trunk Railway agencies, a list of which is given 
in Cobalt publication. 
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